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From the Journal of the English Agricultural Society. 


EXPERIMENTS 


On the Improvement of poor lands by Subsoil plough- 
ing, both with and without Underdraining. By 
the Rev. W. L. Ruam, Vicar of Winkfield. 


(Concluded.) 


2, The other experiment which | would mention | by mixing farm yard dung with the earth which 


was made on a field of 5 acres, of a cold wet clay. 
When I first took this field the soil was poor and 
heavy. 
been stirred. 


able cultivation with the plough. 
tied down, under heavy penalties, no: to break it 
up. The mode in which my field had been culti- 
vated before, was the old one of two corn crops, 
after a complete fallow. To attempt to have tur- 
nips there would have been considered as absolute 
folly. ‘The first thing I did was to trench-plough 
it very partially, only bringing up about an inch of 
the yellow clay; and this was too much, It was 
then well chalked all over; a practice extensively 
followed here, where there is no calcareous earth 
in the natural soil. The chalk is carted seven 
miles, and is reckoned to cost Jl. per wagon load 
when laid onthe land. From 5to 10 wagon-loads 
per acre are usually puton the land every 8 or 10 
years, at the time it is fallowed. 

I followed the old course of tillage, with the va- 
riation of wheat, beans, oats, and tares; manuring 
well, and fallowing every 4 or Syears. But every 
course was attended with loss, as my accounts prov- 
ed, although I had fair crops, paid a very low rent, 
(for it is not my own,) and it was tithe-free. This 


| 


| 


} 
' 


| 


About 5 or 6 inches of soi! only had ever | with the spade, so that it had the appearance of 
All the Jand around is in permanent | fine «arden mould. 
grass, being supposed too heavy and wet for profit- | have water-furrows sufficient to carry off all super- 
The tenants are | uous water 


| 





ithe roots and weeds were collected. 
| plougned at right angles to the first direction, and 
jafter a little time harrowed repeatedly, and all root 
| weeds carefully forked out. 


did not suit my purpose; but as [ hada lease of it, | 


and could not give it up, I laid it down to grass 
with a crop of oats, sowing clover and a mixture 
of good grass-seeds. ‘The feed of it would more 
than cover the rent and outgoings; and [ could lay 
out my money to better advantage 
my own land. 

It remained in grass five years, in whic: time it 
was mown twice for hay and fed three years. Af- 
ter the first two years the grass began to deterio- 
rate, and at last the coarse grasses, especially .Wo- 
pecurus arvensis, and the different varieties of 
Agrostis prevailed, and left bare spaces between 
them. 
paratory to this [ had all the old furrows ploughed 
out between the ridges which still remained. The 
sward which the plough raised was taken up and 
carted into heaps at the corners of the field, which 
was then ploughed and left for G weeks. On the 
Ist of January, 1835, the weather being very mild, 
beans were dibbled on it, in rows 15 inches dis- 
tant, beans being put in 4 inches asunder. They 
came up well, and were very carefully hoed three 
times, and the weeds pulled up by hand. The 
crop was abundant—the bean-stalks were hich and 
well furnished with pods through their whole length. 
The produce was 30 quarters of excellent horse- 


on improving 


‘loads of good yard dung, which had been carted on 


‘as they are called 
iaftera light harrow had gone over, one row of 
I therefore determined to break it up. Pre-| Swedish turnips or of the red globe turnips was 


' drilled. 


beans, (6 quarters per acre.) ‘The bean-stubble | 
was cleared and the land cleaned with the scaritier, 
harrows, and rake, and then ploughed. Red wheat 
was drilled upon it iminediately, and produced next 
autumn 25 quarters of plump corn. I need not add 
that the wheat was hoed and weeded about the | 
time it began to tiller. The stubble 
ploughed soon after harvest, after a moderate coat | 
of compost had been applied, and the field was 





wheat was | 


sown with winter tares. ‘This compost was made 
had been ploughed out of the furrows on breaking 
up the grass, and which had been turned over twice 


Great attention was paid to 


The tares produced a good crop in 
1837, which was partly made into hay ; a small por- 
tion was cut up green for the horses, and a_ part, 
left for seed, was reaped in the end of Atigust. 
Where the tares had been left for seed some ma- 
nure was applied. ‘The field being again ploughed 
was sown with wheat, and produced 20 quarters —t 
quarters per acre. it was now apparent that the 
weeds were increasing, and that » cleaning became 
necessary: the wheat stubble was therefore secari- 
fied, and the surface raked; the weeds were burnt 
or carried off. The whole was ploughed as deep 
as possible before Christmas, and left rough to the 
influence of the fros.. This was in 1838. As 
soon as the business of the farm permitted in the 
spring of 1839, the field was ploughed level by re- 
versing the furrows; the heavy harrow, called here 
the drag, was drawn over in all directions, and all 
It was next 


In April, after spread- 
ing about 18 cubic yards of fresh stable dung on 
1 1-2 acre, potatoes were put 12 inches apart into 
every third furrow, after the plough, the manure 
being raked over the sets, and covered by the re- 
turning plough. On the remainder of the field, | 
the rest of the manure, consisting ef about 40 cart- 





to the headland from the yard, and there turned 
over once, was spreadevenly. It was now plough- 
ed into very small ridges, 32 inches wide, each 
consisting of 2 furrows up and 2 down, or 2 bouts, 
On the top of these ridges, | 


| 
| 





Plenty of seed was used to secure a plant. 
After this, the turnips, which came up well, were | 
cultivated after the Northumberland manner; the | 
intervals were plonghed, first laying the earth from | 
the turnips, and then to them again. The double | 
mould-board plough, which reached down to the | 
yellow clay, deepened the middle furrow, and gave | 
a free course to the water. 

The Swedes and red rounds are as good a crop 
as [ could desire. 
allow the wheels of my carts to take two ridges 
between them, the horse walking in the interval 
between them. Thus J shall draw the turnips with- 





out injury to the land, even in wet weather; but I 
mean to avail myself ofa few dry days to take them 
off and set them in a sheltered situation, as close as 
possible, with the tops on, where they will continue 
to vegetate slowly, and no frost will injure them, 
as I know by experience. 

This minute detail of my operations may appear 
tedious, but it tends to establish an important fact, 
that cold wet clays may be improved so as to bear 
good crops of turnips, even without under-draining. 
{ do not pretend to say that under-draining would 
not greatly improve this field: but it has not suited 
my purpose or convenience to do so hitherto, and I 
have made it profitable without draining. I would 
not on any account use the subsoil plough here, 
unless [ first drained it thoroughly. 

The subsoil plough does wonders in lands which 
have a porous subsoil, even when employed by it- 
self; but unless its application on stiff wet lands 
be accoinpanied with draining, it makes them worse, 


keeping in the water which would otherwise run 
off the surface. W. L. RHAM. 


Winkfield, Berkshire, Nov. 1, 1839. 


[Vrom ‘ Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society.’ 


ON FOREST TREES. 

The Committee on Forest Trees, report: That 
although liberal premiums for the cultivation of 
forest trees have been offered by the society from 
its organization to the present time, no claim for 
those premiums has, within the knowledge of the 
committee, been presented until the present year. 
Perhaps the subject has not engaged the attention 
of the farmer, or the benefits have seemed too re- 
mote, or the experiments made have not been so 
extensive as required by the rules of the society ; 
but whatever cause may have hitherto prevented 
attempts to cultivate forest trees, your committee 
think that at no very distant day, the increased 
price of fuel and the diminished stock of timber, 
will awaken attention to supply the deficiency of 
hoth. Already the planting of trees by the road- 
sides, for ornament and shade, is becoming more 
frequent, and thousands might yet be planted, which 
would beautify our county, and in a few years add 
greatly to the stock of fuel. 

This article is one of the heavy items of expense 
to every family, and every addition to the sources 
of supply tends to keep down its price. How 
many tracts of land there are throughout the coun- 
ty, of little value for other purposes, which might 
be profitably devoted to the cultivation of trees :— 
how many beautiful hills, long since divested of 
their primitive forest growth, and from which more 
recently the high price of ship timber stripped the 
the few remaining oaks, until they now stand bleak 
and bare, exhibiting the aspect of sterility however 
good the soi!, without shade or shelter forthe cattle 
under our summer suns:—and how obviously would 


The distance of the ridges will! rows of trees by the fences and cluinps scattered 


over these hills, heighten the beauty of the land- 
scape, afford a grateful shade to animals and aug- 
ment the value of the land. The value ofthe trees 
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which might now be aieel in the county would, 
thirty years hence, without materially diminishing 
the income of the land, be almost i valuable, 

Mr Nathan Webster, of Haverhill, is the first and 
only claimant for this premimm. He commenced 
planting the seed of the locust in October, 1845, 
and not discouraged by the failure of most of the 


seed to germinate, or the destruction of the young | 
plants by the winter of 183677, has continued to | 


plant extensively the seeds of the locust, ash, elin, 
also walnuts and chesnuts, to the present time, un- 


Ul the larger port ofabou' nine acres of land has- 


been planted, generally in furrows ten feet apart 


But few of the walnuts came up, and of a bushel of | 


acorns planted in the fall of 1837, not one cermi- 
nated, owing, ashe supposes, to having been in- 
jured by frost before planting, Mr Webster has 
found it necessary to soak locust seed from twelve 
to twenty hours in hot water before planting, to in- 
sure their germinating. 
mittee a promising nursery of ash trees, sown in his 


garden the last fall, and another of elms from 12 to 


18 inches high, which were planted in June from 
seed the growth of the present year. The coin- 
mittee visited his plantation on the 20th September 
instant, The soil is dry and gravelly, and the land 


in 1235 was mostly covered with white birch and | 


some white oak and maple trees. Previously to 
planting trees, only one acre of the field had been 
ploughed, 
with the plough in the sward, at ten feet distance, 
and covered with the hoe. Mr W. exhibited te the 
committee a considerable number of ash and but- 
tonwood trees in a thrifty state, which he had trans- 
planted ; some of the latter were growing thrifty 


from slips set in the wettest part of the land. But | 


the attention of your committee was particularly 
directed to the locust trees, of which Mr Webster 
estimated that from five to six thousand were in the 


fourth year, and from three to four thousand in the | 


third year of their growth. The seed having been 
dropped without manure in furrows from which the 


soil was removed by the plough, the trees could | 
. ! 
not be expected to have hada rapid growth, and | 


were almost universally injured by the borer, which | 
is so peculiarly destructive to the locust tree. They 

were slightly hoed the first year, but had receive a 
no cultivation since, and the white birch and cther | 
trees were beginning to assert their claims to the | 
soil. Cattle are entirely excluded from the field 
by a very substantial wall. Your committee think 


Mr Webster entitled to commendation for his exten- | 


sive and spirited experinents in planting trees; 
and although they wish his cultivation had been 
more exact and thorough, and the present appear- 
ance of the plantation cleaner and more promising, 


yet considering the variety and extent of his ex-| 
periments, and the importance of the subject, they | 


recommend that he receive the first premium of 
thirty dollars. 
In behalf of the Committee, 
J. H. DUNCAN. 
September, 1839. 


‘athan Webster's Statement. 


To the Micinses of the Essex Agricultural Society on For- 
est ‘lrees : 


Gentiemen—The Jot of locust trees which | 
have offered for the premium of the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society, is planted in Haverhill, about one 
mile east of the village. The land, between nine 
and ten acres, was in 1835 mostly covered with 
white birches, with seme white oak and maple trees. 


He also showed the cons. | 


‘The seed was dropped in furrows made | 


| the Mend is liaht gravelly team: ; the ashes and | 
trees [had cut, and about one acre of the land 
; ploughed and planted with potatoes, and im Octo- 

ber, 1835, I sowed one pound of locust seed, but 
| very few came up, In May, 1836, I had one acre 
of land furrowed in furrows ten feet apart, and in 
‘these furrows sowed two pounds of locust seed, and 
think thatsiore than ten thousand trees came up, 
These were hoed once the first year, but in the 
following winter more than three fourths were 
killed. 
locust seed on two acres of Jand, in rows about ten 
| feet apart; the seed came up well—the plants were 





more than halfof them. In the fall of 1837, ] 
planted between one and two bushels of white oak 
acorns in rows ten feet apart, made by ploughing a 
furrow, but from these acorns not a single tree came 
up. [presume the early frost of that year killed 
the acorns before they were ripe. 
ove pound of locust seed which came up well. J 
pour hot water on the locust seed, and let it remain 
twelve or twenty hours in the same water ; but few 
locust seeds will germinate if not soaked in hot wa- 
ter, IT presume there are now on the nine or ten 
acres of land, inthe fourth year of their growth 
from five to six thousand trees, and in the third 
year from three to four thousand trees. 
‘they were too thick, I transplanted them, and they 
now cover eght or nine acres. They have been 


i 


Nl ; ; | 
very extensively attacked by the borer, which has 


very much injured their appearance and = gro-vth. 
There has net been any labor bestowed on them 
since the first year. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
NATHAN WEBSTER. 


For the New England Farmer. 


oe 


OF AGRICULTURE. 


Boston, 14th July, 1840. 

| Mr Cotman—The voluntary contributors to 
| your paper are very properly permitted to choose 
their own subjects, (saving politics and religious 
| sectarianism, ) and it is well that they are; because | 
all men, in matters of mind, as well as al] women 
| in matters voilet, are daily :—-they have their pretty 
| and their ugly days; their precise, logical moods, 
/and their desultory moods. {T sat down with the 
intention of being very mathematical, and headed | 
be paper with Rural Mechanirs. But 1 soon found 
| 


that [ was not ina mood for figures, and tore up 
| the puper. However, as I have devoted a little 
*| leisure whicn [ have on hand, to your valuable pa- 
| per, I will let my pen take its own course, 

| 


-| The moral as well as the physical importance of 


‘agriculture, has doubtless been the theme of many 
i learned dissertations and poetical essays, from the 
itime of Virgil to this day.. But as LT have not read 
| them all, I may now flounder heavily through some 
| ofits pleasant paths, which have been rendered by 
| others still more fascinating by the flowers with 
| which they were strewed. But also, this ignorance 


lof the past, may cause meto blunder into some 


possibly, to fruitful results. 

We must look back, T believe, to agriculture, 
for the true basis of civilization, if fixed property 
be considered as its principal agent. The property 
of the wild hunter was hardly deserving that name, 





In the spring of 1837, sowed one pound of 


slightly hoed the first year;—the first winter killed | 


In 13838. sowed | 


\i here | 


THE MORAL & PHYSICAL IMPORTANCE | 


! for it ool be anivtalapd yar by evcleal avength, 
or by that cunning which we hold in common with 
the fox, who hides his haif knawed bone in the 
ground, The wandering, pastoral life of the an- 
cient Normades was not much better, or their prop- 
erty much more secure. Their flocks and herds 
were the lawful spoils of the stronger tribe; there 
where no other law was known than tlat of the 
strongest. 

A little sophistry would enable me to make a 
tolerably good plea in favor of this system of plun- 
der. and a little refinement might enable one so 
disposed, to draw arguments in favor of it from our 
own system of majoriti's, considered in the abstract. 
But, really, might cannot make right, independent- 
ly of other circumstances ; although right without 
might is a very impotent affair, 





It is to agriculture, then, that we owe the pro- 
| gress we have already made in civilization, Is 
there any thing else to which we may owe our fu- 
ture progress? Shall we now kick away the Jad- 
der by which we have mounted so high, and vainly 
say that society inay now soar to the empyreal re- 
gions, astride on a single idea, independent of the 
terrestial base, on which the foot of our ladder 
stood, and far beyond its top, through the giddy re- 
| gions of imagination? No—let us rather, like 
' Anteus, never forget our kind mother earth; al- 
| ways maintain our foothold there, and be ever 
ready to call on her in tine of need. She will 
never desert those who depend upon her :nd them- 
selves jointly. But let us beware of the wilely 
serpent, who has too often assumed the tempting 
office of distributor of earth’s best gifts, without 


ever putting his own hand to the plough. He al- 
ways has been partial ; he is now partial, and al- 


ways will be partial. If he were not partial, he 
would be obliged to do his share of the work ; bat 
being partial he shares in the Esau lots which he 
assigns to his favorites. ‘This partial distributor is 
| the maker of partial and unjust laws, which throw 
| unequal burdens on Jabor, with the semblance of 
| protecting it. 


Well might the ancients bestow the honors of 
| apotheosis on the supposed author of agriculture, 
| in the person of Ceres, of whom they made an ob- 
‘ject of adoration. Many other objects less worthy 
| have fascinated the minds of man; but none on 
earth is more worthy of his Jove and gratitude. If 
| it had not been for the wiley serpent who followed 
Ceres in her fruitful furrows, to gather where he 
| had never suwn, Ceres had been a ‘goddess indeed, 
to this day, and worshipped by all, with that hem- 
age ulone which can be acceptible to her, viz: the 
labor necessary, and the fruition consequent to her 
wise precepts. 


| 


When agriculture first appeared to bless this 
world, then did man make the most important step 
in the path of morals, Properiy became fixed, and 
permanent. The respect due and rendered to the 
property of others was the surest, nay the only 
guaranty of rights. Peace then louked down from 
heaven, and smiled on the future prospect of peace 
on earth. And in spite of the old French proverb, 
(which says, ‘Qui ferre a guerre a’: He who has 
land has war,) peace will bless this earth, and ev- 


new path, less smooth and florid, though leading, ! ery man will sit down under his vine and fig tree, 


and no one shall make him afraid. If possession 
bring war, necessarily, it can be so only where un- 
just monopoly deprives many, very many of all 
property. I say very many, because it requires 
great numbers to hazard a war on property: and 
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the petty war between neighbors, to which the 
French proverb particularly refers, proceeds from 
the same source—some latent injustice or imper- 
fection in the law. Can it be our will and pleas- 
ure that this last imperfection in jaw continue for- 
ever to verily the French proverb? If a hundred | 
land owners were asked whether they had rather | 
hold their possessions free from every chance of 
litigation, or take the chance of getting some small | 
portion of their neighbor's land by force of law, 
with all the trouble, heart-barning and costs, how 
many would vote for litigation ? 

If agriculture, where a few potent, luxurious, 
idle, profligate landlords were owners of all the 
land, and its cultivators were slaves or semi-slaves, 
have been the means of civilizing the world to the 
degree we now find it, what may be expected in a 
country where almost every cultivator is also a pro- | 
prietor of the soil? If the increased products of | 
agriculture afforded the leisure and the means of | 
making progress in all the other arts and sciences, | 
including its own, through the experiments and | 
mental labor of a few wise and philanthropic men, | 
not obliged to exhaust themselves by hard work, 
and not willing to waste their strength in dissipa.- 
tion, what may be hoped from multitudes now simi- | 
larly situated? Indeed the great majority of our | 
intelligent and independent farmers are well quali. | 
fied to laborin this intellectual field, and do now 
Jabor in it most efficiently. In proof of this round | 
assertion, which would astonish Europeans, we have | 
but to turn to our patent office, to our manufacto. 
ries, to the arts generally, including the fine arts; 
to the learned professions, to commerce, and to our 
levislative halls, for all these are almost exclusive- 
ly peopled by the sous of agricultural labor, who 
have found money and leisure enough to qualify 
themselves to take the lead in them all. Where 


} 





means than those afforded by the present just and 
equal distribution of it among ail our children, 
without favor or partiality. Nor can we wish to 
see itheaped up in excessive masses, by any other 
means than by honest industry ;—and such cxeess 


is not to be feared where the laws are just and | 


equal. The difference between one man and anoth- 
eris not so great, nor is life long enough to accn- 
mulate excessive wealth, by sheer labor and econo- 
my. If our laws be wise and republican, our con- 
dition will never become aristocratic by excessive 


'wealth; and every other kind of aristocracy las 


become impossible in the present state of the 
world. 

But how shall we ascertain whether indepen- 
dence of property diminish or not, among the great 
mass of our citizens? Be it remembered that this 
is no idle question of a statistic-monger. 
of the deepest significance. It is the infallible 
monitor, who would tell us truely, if his voice could 
be heard, whether we were really rising or falling 
in the scale of morality and civilization, Need | 
add, in religion also? No,—for what is religion 
without morals ? 

Cannot some of onr oldest farmers answer my 
first question, a‘ter looking about and numbering 


the independent land-holders of the present day, | 
compired with those of former times, according to | 


the ratio of population ? 
I mean to distinguish all 
hold now a house and ever so little land, from the 
mere day-laborers and tenants. 

If some philanthropist of forecast, had thought 
of the importance of this question, and hal had a 
voice in Congress, he might have added this to nu- 


By independent farmers 


It is one | 


those who held then or | 


jand botany. 


blefestival In these two particulars we have, 
then, evidently unpreved in the city, notwitistand- 
ing the great rotlux of rustie vulgarity. 1 wish IT 
) could add, that we had also improved in the moral 
sense of right and wrong, commercially and legally 
speaking. I leave it to the happy inhabitants of the 
fields to inquire how much their sense of right and 
wrong has been improved by our example, 
I cannot terminate this long letter more appro- 
priately than by a quotation from Jefferson to Dr 
Priestley : 


«There is an overcharge in the class of compe- 


_titors for the learned occupations, and great distress 


among the supernumerary candidates; and the 
more so,astheir habits of life have disqualified 
thein for retiring into the laborious class. The 
evil cannot be suddenly, nor perhaps ever entirely 
cured, Nor should I presume to say by what 
means it may be cured. Doubtless there are inuny 
engines which the nation might bring to bear on 
Public opinion and public eneourage- 
mentare among these. ‘The class principally de- 
fective is that of agriculture. It is the first in util- 
itv and ought to be the first inrespect. The same 
artificial means which have been used to produce a 
competition in learning, may be equally successful 
in restoring agriculture to its primary dignity in 
the eyes of men. It is a science of the first order. 
It counts among its handmaids the most respecta- 
ble sciences, such as chemistry, natural philosophy, 
mechanics, mathematics generally, natural history, 
In every college and university there 
might be professorships of agriculture, and that 


this object. 


| class of students might be honored as the first.— 


Young men closing their academical education 


merous queries which the commissioners of the with this, as the crown of all other sciences, fasci- 
census are now making of every house-holder in lnated with its solid charms, and at atime when 


the nation. 


But before the next census, which | 


they are to choose an occupation, insiead of crowd- 


in old countries one man could afford to suspend | will be ten years, this hint will have been forgot- | ing the other classes, would return to the farms of 


his daily tet] for the improvement of iis mind, for a 
few short days inthe vear, hundreds here have six 
Jong winter months for the same purpose, and their 
children have every day of the year. 
Is it then so extravagant to indulge in the flat- | 
tering hopes of a moral millenium? Either the | 
abundance furnished by agriculture has not been | 
the means through which our present progress has | 
been made, or increased abundance with more nu- | 
merous laborers in the field of science, must accel- 
erate that progress. [do not see how to get rid of 
this conclusion; I will therefore hope on, and re- | 
fer to posterity for the verification of my prophecies. | 
Now that T have established my general premi- | 
ses, to my own satisfaction at least, and concluded 
that we have the means and the disposition to un- 
prove our talent, and are even now improving it, I 
will hazard a few remarks on the importance of | 
maintaining entire the sacred means bequeathed to | 
us by our noble sires, for the completion of the 
great moral work began by them. ‘Those means | 
are, physical and moral independence :—indepen- | 
dence in property and independence in mind; for | 
they must go together or they both fall. A_ slave, | 
be he white or black, is not a whole man. He is, | 
in fact, but the shell of a man. A man in debt is 
aslave; and a poor man is a semi-slave  Sneh, 
men can make no progress, The day when inde. | 





pendence in properly shall begin to diminish in | 
this happy country, will be a gloomy day for our | on the supposed decline of civilization in the cities 7 | 
That day, if it could be ascertained, and | [ would not dwell invidiously on this subject; but) 


children. 
fixed in our almanacs, wou'd be celebrated in sack- 
cloth and ashes, by our miserable posterity. 

We seek not to level property by any other 


ten, [ fear. 

The general idea of high civilization, such as 
nations have heretofore aimed at, is, I am = aware, 
at variance with my present thesis. That idea 
leads us to look to cities and great acenmulation 
of wealth as the sources of civilization. 
word, from civis, as well as urbanity, another word 
derived from the Latin for city, lead to the idea 
that cities alone are the schools for civilization. I 


This very 
branch, qualified to enrich and honor themselves, 


stead of consuming them. 


their fathers, or their own, and replenish and invig- 
orate a calling now languishing under contempt 
and oppression. ‘The charitable schools, instead of 
storing their pupils with a lore thet the present 
stute of society does not call for, converted into 
schools of agriculture, might restore them to that 


and to increase the productions of the nation in- 
A gradual abolition of 


| Instre of wealth. 





must here admit that if any civilization worthy of the useless offices, so much accumulated in all 
Americans could exist without morality, then in-| governments, might close this drain also ffm the 
deed would the cities have superior advantages to | labors of the field, and lessen the burthens iinposed 
the country. The very vices of the city are. ina jon them. By these and better means which will 
manner palliated by the illusions of fashion and the | occur to others, the surcharges of the learned might 
True civilization must then look | in time be drawn off to recruit the laboring class 
to its own mother earth, for the completion of her of citizens, the sumof industry be increased, and 
great and elorious work, that of misery diminished.”’ 

In connexion with this subject, I will quote a I hope, sir, that the sound and philosophic views 
very signiiicant remark, which [ have heard in this) of an old farmer as well as a profunnd statesman, 
city, from a fashionable quarter. I have heard it 
said that “the city had deteriorated in good man- 
ners and high polish, by the introduction of so | 
many emigrants from the country ; and that the 
manners of the country have gained by the more | 
frequent intercourse with the city, and by intermar- 
ringes between them.” 

No one wi!! deny the beneficial tendency of the 
frequent intercourse which an active commerce 
brings about. But may we not have some doubts 


will atone for the length of this letter. 
Your ob’t serv’t, 


WM. FOSTER. 


The Baltimore Sun mentions an instance of a 
hen that lived twentyeigit days without either food 
or drink, having been accidentally fastened in a 
pile of wood. The hen is still living and likey te 
recover. In case of a famine, it would be quite aa 
/advantage to be an old hen. 


I am old enongh to remember in the highest cir-| The ship Henry sailed from Philadelphia last 
cles in this city, gambling tu the loss of whole es- | week for London, with a cargo of 33,750 bushels of 
tates, and invariable drunkenness at every fashiona- | oats ! 
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From the Third Report on the Agriculture of Massachusetts. 
SILK CULT URE—MANAGEMEN?! 
SEPH FIELD. 

The Commissioner has the pleasure of subjoin- | 
ing the account given by the Rey. Mr Field, of 
Charlemont, Franklin county, Mass., of bis silk cul- 
ture. ITlis intelligence and excellence of character | 
entitle his statements to cntire respect. 


OF JO-, 


Le‘ter I. 

Me Cotman—Sir—I will, by your suggestion, 
submit a few hints, as the result of six or seven 
years experience in the production of silk, in the 
town of Charlemont, Franklin county, Mass. One 
who has tested the art of inanaging the silk wr m 
only by experimenting upon a thousand or twot a 
time, has no high elaim to be looked to for instruc- 
tion, where large establishments are in operation. | 
In smal] parcels none of the principal difficulties | 
present themselves which are to be encountered by 
the cultivator who, in one season, rears his hundreds | 
of thousands in a single laboratory. 
ence has been within the range of from 10,000 to 
50,000 per annum. ‘To carry on the business to "| 
much larger extent, with equal success, proportion- 
al caution and care will be required. In this com- 
munication I will consider the evils and hazards to 
be guarded against, and the process by which the 
desired end may be insured, 

Well made, perfect cocoons are as essential to 
profit in this branch of industry, as full plump grain 
in wheat and other bread stuffs, instead of that 
which is blighted and shrivelled. ‘To accomplish 
this, nothing is wanted but a vigorous and healthy 
worm, ‘The art to be mastered and studied, is such 
a treatment of the worm, commencing at its earli- 
est existence and continuing to the end, as is found 
to be the surest preservative from feebleness and 
disease. ‘The difference of skill or assiduity, (mak- 
ing allowance for the difference of temperature in 
the seasons,) with which this husbandry 1s manag- 
ed, will be apparent from the proportion of worms 
that fuil, either wholly or in part, of yielding a per- 
fect and sound product. It can never be safely 
ealculated that a whole brood will go through with- 
out loss, under the best regimen that prudence can 
adopt. But when (there being nothing peculiarly 
adverse in the season) the labor bestowed ends, as 
sometimes, in the entire loss of one quarter or more, 
dying when they ought to be spinning their cocoons, 
or the scarcely less revolting spectacle of cocoons 
scarcely begun and there left for want of power to 
do more, others half finished, and the rest, though 
somewhat nearer to perfection, barely worth reel- 
ing; it may be presumed that the undertaker of the 
enterprise began without being sufficiently aware 
of the nature of his task. ‘i he rearing of silk worms 
differs from many other employments which, in the 
Jast result, do not materially suffer by occasiona! 
errors or neglects, they being susceptible of reme- 
dy in some after stages of the process. The worts | 
that suffer by bad treatment or unfortunate circum- 
stances, at any period of their existence before their 
work is done, are liable, more or less, to disappoint 
the hopes of a satisfactory return; and among oth- 
er considerations not to be overlooked, there is that 
which relates to atmospheric temperature. Al- 
though considerable changes may be endured with- 
out proving fatal, yet the loss of time which is una- 
voidable so Jong as the mercury stands much be- 
low 70°, is not the worst effect produced by such 


By some, the necessity, or even usefulness of They should be fed early and late, not unnecessa- 


‘an apartment impervious to cold air, as a place for rily subjecting them to long intervals of fasting. 


feeding the worms, is disregarded. Experience, Five meals a day, at least when they are in a mood 
however, during the late cold summers, has made promptly to dispatch what is set before them, or 
it certain to my mind, that he is not prepared to laid upon them, are not too much. They are not 
prosecute this business under the most promising to be urged to gluttony beyond their inclination, 
auspices, who has nota «dwelling place for these |and thus obliging them to leave a residuum to be 


suspended by cold. 


My experi- | 








an occurrence. 


tender objects of his charge, in which he can raise 
the temperature of the air to the necessary point, 
when it has fallen below ; and thus keep the wheels 


in motion, or restore at once to vivacity the torpid 


animals whose faculiies are benumbed and labors 
Stove heat is perfectly ade- 
quate to this want. 

Being prepared with a proper receptacle for the 


young caterpillar, when it shall break its shell and 


vegetation having advanced far enough to furnish 
the needed nutriment, the little embryos are to be 
called forth by exposure to the influence of a sum- 
mer atmosphere. ‘The process of hatehing in the 
warmth of early June, out of the sun’s direct rays, 
is ordinarily effected within from five to ten days. 
‘Then commences the business which may not be 
intrusted with impunity to truant or slack hands ; 


| but for the encouragement of promptness, industry, 


and attention, will find its reward at the end of 
twenty, thirty or forty days. Tender leaves should 
be laid for the worms as soon as they appear, and 
that will be in the morning, for two or three suc- 
cessive days. The product of each day should be 
kept by itself, if convenient, that there be no un- 
necessary assemblage of those of different ages.— 
The expenditure of feed is very small during the 
first days of the worm; but care must be taken to 
serve them with fresh leaves as often as they need, 
and to see that none of them Jose their chance of 
thriving by being buried in rubbish, or retarded in 
growth by being crowded out of theirright through 
the greater strength and activity of their fellows, 
Chopping the leaves puts them in a good condition 
for the worm, until its powers and voracity give it 
an easy mastery of any thing that contains the ma- 
terial of silk fibre. 

Through the successive ages of the worm, an 
eye is constantly to be had to the convenient ar- 
rangement of hurdles or shelves on which the worins 
are placed; the seasonable and judicious distribu- 
tion of feed; their preservation from unwholesome 
effluvia, and from suffocation in their own litter; 
and other useful matters essential to their cleanli- 
ness, and such purity of air as health requires, 
whether in men, beasts or reptiles. 
of platform upon which a discreet cultivator should 
deposite his little passive animals, to receive their 
daily sustenance, 2nd go through their successive 
ages, to the production and inaturity of the golden 
apple, every man’s ingenuity will decide, Fresh, 
pure air, circulating freely about the bed on which 
the worm reposes, and which he never leaves at 
his own choice, is always important; and provis- 
ion should be made accurdingly, for ventilation, es- 
pecially where the atmosphere becomes hot and 
sultry. 

In their food, consisting of clean mulberry leaves, 
not too much withered and shrivelled by drying, 
two cautions are to be observed, relating to time 
and quantity. Some contend that they should be 
served by weight, according to a prescribed rule, 
varying the quantity from time to time. My prac- 
tice has been to do by them as I myself like to be 
done by; that is, to measure out a pertion suited 
to the demands of appetite, studiously avoiding ir- 
regularity and unseasonableness inthe ministration. 


As tothe kind | 


_wallowed upon rather than devoured. ‘there are 
|whole days when they do not eat at all, at the pe- 
'riods of moulting, or casting the skin, when they 
, Should not be disturbed until they have disencum- 
i bered themselves, and their appetite returns. Much 
‘depends, unquestionably, on preserving the silk 
| worm in all its stages, from the deadly influence of 
sickly, unwholesome air, arising, it may be, from a 
| variety of causes, one of which is likely to be the 
accumulation of litter on the shelves, if care be not 
i taken to remove it before moisture and decomposi- 
| tion render it pestiferous. Another evil, from per- 
mitting litter to grow into a pile, is often the loss 
of worms buried in their own rubbish, « hich, if ex- 
tricated, can never be restored to vigor sufficient to 
finish their task and producea crop. Sickness and 
death may come in consequence of a culpable inat- 
tention to cleanliness. The sick should be remov- 
ed to some sequestered spot, where they may be re- 
stored by sweet air and tender nursing, and the 
dead thrown away. In removing worms to give 
{them aclean bed, unnecessary handling of them 
'should be avoided. While their size will admit of 
it, they may be removed by branches laid down, on 
which they readily fasten. 

After nearly attaining their size, it will be found 

necessary to use the fingers, which should be done 
with gentleness. Rough handling does not com- 
port with their soft texture. Peculiar care to keep 
them from falling to the floor fromthe hurdle is im- 
portant. When they manifest a disposition to spin 
their cocoons, which some ordinarily do in about 
thirty days, no tine should be lost in freeing them 
from all the filth and rubbish remaining under them. 
This being done, preparation must be made for 
their accommodation, with a convenient and eligi- 
ble cabin, in which they may accomplish their last 
labor and house themselves in their silken tissue, 
until a mysterious metamorphosis shall enable them 
to emerge into the light of day, prepared for pro- 
creation; and to leave behind them at their death 
not many days afterwards, the foundation of a pro- 
geny, to be the subject and hope of another year’s 
culture. 
Various articles are used for a refuge to the 
worm where it may build its cel]. Oak branches 
|answer well; but rye straw sect up at convenient 
| distances among them, in small handfulls tied, is 
las good and on some accounts better than any oth- 
ler arrangements. Cocoons being perfectly formed 
‘and ripe, which is effected in three or four days, 
jare to be gathered and stripped of their floss or 
loose silk, preparatory toreeling. If there be oc- 
| casion to delay this operation more than eight or 
‘ten days, the chrysalis within the cocoon must be 
‘stifled with heat, by being baked in a moderately 
heated oven, or by the action of steam; and the 
cocoons spread out in a safe place to dry until 
wanted for reeling or sale. 





The cultivator may now wish to order things the 
most wisely for the ensuing season. ‘lo keep on 
‘the ground of experience, I state my own mode of 
doing the business. The best cocoons for seed, all 
scientific and practical men will say, is a rational 
,maxim. Shall we therefore take the best part of 
our crop, cocoons yielding the most to the reeler, 
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and set them apart forseed ? Instead of this, we 
reserve for reeling such as are best for that opera- 


tion, which will yield their silk the most readily ; | 
but those which wecall dupions or double cocoons, | 


and which are incapable for the most part of being 


reeled, we devote to propagation, and find no per- , 


ceivable inferiority in the product. 


The silk, after | 


the escape of the butterfly, is used to good profit | 


by being cleansed of its gum by boiling in soap and 
water, and then spun like flax on the little spinning 
wheel, yielding an article for hosiery of excellent 
quality. The eggs deposited on cloth or paper, 
are preserved during winter from too much frost 
and the depredations of mice, and will be ready in 
spring to be put to their proper use. 

Whether the above sketch can be applied to any 
useful purpose in aiding the silk culture, I leave 
entirely to you, confiding in your judgment as to 
the best means of diffusing knowledge among those 
who look to you for instruction in what pertains to 
agricultural pursuits. 

With high esteem, your servant, 
JOSEPH FIELD. 
Boston, Jan. 24, 1839. 


Letter I. 
Charlemont, April, 1840. 
Rev. Mr Corman—My Dear Sir—My last let- 
ter enclosed samples of four varieties of mulberry 


leaves, White, Multicaulis, Canton and Broussa— | 


al) produced last season on the same patch of ground 
—by inspecting which I think one would come to 
the conclusion, that the more modern fashionable 
leaves, after all, have little or no pre-eminence to 
the white, being little Jarger in size, and as to com- 
pactness and firmness of texture, manifestly inferi. 
or. Ihave formed no judgment, from my own ex- 
perience, whether there would be economy in sub- 
stituting other kinds for the Italian white mulberry ; 
for I have not had sufficient opportunity for a test. 
There is one consideration not to be overlooked. 
According to the proposed modern plan of silk pro- 
duction, viz: by taking up the trees in the autumn 


and housing them, and resetting them in the spring, | 
their foliage will be later, and require that the lat- | 


ter rather than the former part of summer be the 
season for rearing the worm. Now experience has 
established us in the opinion that the earlier months 
are incomparably preferable to the later for rearing 
healthy worms, and, consequently, for producing 
good cocoons, ‘Trees which will not endure the 
winter, must be waited on for their harvest, until 


those of a more hardy race have matured their crop | 


and given it into the hand of the gatherer. If the 
importance of early feeding be not a prejudice, ev- 
ery one must see that trees which stand the winter 
must, other things being equal, be entitled to the 
preference. 


nence ; but to continue their triumph by acclama- 
tion, is not to be expected. Ifthe leaves I forward- 
ed to you are minutely examined, it will be judged, 


I believe, that the cultivators of the mulberry tree | 


have good encouragement, even if their preferen- 
ces cling to the Multicaulis, still to regard the 
white with favor, so much as to allow it generous 
fare ; not to be turned off with a seat atthe second 


or third table; or still worse, to be denied every 
A rich soil is alone able | 


indulgence and kindness. 
to clothe the mulberry with a rich foliage, and, for 


a liberal allowance of sustenance, even the com- | 


, equaling, according to the latest census, about 300 


either for labor or food; and more perhaps than 


When acclimation shall remove the | 
objection which lies against the larger leafed spe-. 
cies, they may command respect, and even pre-emi-_ 


mon sort, so degraded and scorned of late, will | per acre. This experiment proves that oats re- 
yield a noble and satisfactory return. quire good management, and will pay for it, as 

Most sincerely yours, well as other crops ‘Ten bushels of the increased 
JOSEPH FIELD. produce may be fairly attributed to the weeding, 


and the other ten to the manure.” 

INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF WEEDS. 

The question has been asked, how 
ble for China and Japan, with the ordinary prodnuets | 
of agriculture, to furnish bread for a population, | 


It is admitted that the labor and expense of weed- 
ing a crop is considerable; but if the difference be 
such as is here stated, and there is no reason to 
donbt it, as it is abundantly corroborated by other 
experiments, then it should be more generally and 
promptly attended te than it is. If our farmers 
could raise 4 1-2 bushels of wheat, 15 of barley, or 
10 of oats, additional to their usual crop per acre, 
the effect would at once be felt in every depart- 
meut of labor in our country, No one can travel 
through ourcountry before harvest time, without 
being convinced that millions of acres might have 


it Was possi- | 


och : 
persons to a square mile. The answer is to be| 
. . . . , * | 
found in the care with which every foot of ground 
is cultivated; in the fact that few animals are kept | 


any thing else, in the entire freedom of the crops 
from every thing that can reduce their quantity or 
quality. Not a weed of any kind is to be found in | 
the fields, and the most positive enactments and their products increased in as great a ratio as the 


° . . i. 
most assiduous attentions are directed to keeping | above, by entire freedom from phn en 
the country free from the.n. would be gratified could they have their lands tax 


Few are aware how munch weeds, or grasses, | free; but experience shows thet to have them weed 
growing in a grain crop, detract from its value, by | free, would be of far greater importance to them.— 
| \essoning the product. A vigorous tost of cher- | Ubany Cultivator. 
|lock or thistle will draw from the earth the nutri- 

‘ment that would have given fullness to halfa dozen | Massachusells Premiums.—The Agricultural So- 
‘ears of wheat; and where these, or any other for- | clety of the Old Bay State does not grow weary in 
eign substance is permitted in a growing crop, that | “ ell doing, as its list of premiums for the year 1840 
is sure to suffer in proportion to the quantity of the | fully shows. They are certainly magnificent, and 
foul material present. Weeds injure a crop in two | should induce extensive competition among the far- 
ways—by the room they occupy, to the exclusion | mers of that State. We are pleased to Jearn that 
|of the valuable plants, and by the nutriment of} the condition of the society is prosperous: that its 
which they rob the growing crop. We have seen | funds are ample, the list of premiums demonstrate. 
| fields in which the wheat maintained a dubious} We learn from the N, E. Farmer with some sur- 
| struggle with the red root, charlock or thistle ; and | prise, that censure in some quarters has been cast 
| where the stem and the ear both showed how much | 08 this noble society for having not done more for 
they needed to be relieved from such crowding and | the promotion of agriculture, ‘The censure is clear- 
;unwelcome neighbors. On the best cultivated | !y undeserved ; for if all that could be wished has 
| farms of England or Belginm, not a plant or weed ; ot been accomplished, all that could reasonably 
|of any description can be found in a growing crop ;| be expected from the well directed efforts of such 
‘and in some years the Earl of Leicester has offered | # body, has been performed. Massachusetts has 
a reward, but without success, for the smallest or | been peculiarly fortunate in the individuals select. 
any weed that could be found in hundreds of acres | ed to manage her agricultural affairs; and under 
‘of his turnips or his wheat. ‘their enlightened guidance and supervision, the 
In this country, but few experiments have been _most cheering results for the future may be safely 
anticipated.—Jbid. 


made to show the difference of product between 


| 
| 
| clean and foul fields, but several are recorded in| 


Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture, some of which we| The Borer.—This worm ‘makes less show «f 


‘shall give, to cal! the attention of farmers to this) business than the canker worm or the caterpillar, 
| point, and show that the labor expended in clearing /but he does his business effectually where he un- 
| fields or crops from weeds, is far from being lost, | dertakes, Deacon Leland, of Sherburne, says he 
(as many would seem, from their nevligeuce in the | finds the borer in his nursery, in those places only 
matter, to suppose. where he has neglected to destroy the sward. Mr 
| «6 1. Wheat. Seven acres of light gravelly land | Oliver Barret, of Bolton, tells us that he found no 
were fallowed and sown broad cast; one acre was | borers in his quince trees until he had placed chip. 
measured off, and not a weed was pulled ont of it ; | dung about their pamne § and ascribes their ore 
the other six were carefully weeded. The un-| duction to this cause. Wi A think this probable. 
weeded acre produced 18 bushels; the six weeded | For many years — nave avoided ge chip-dung 
acres 136 bushels, or 22 1-2 bushels per acre ; which | about the roots of our etna It is often full of 
is 4 1-2 bushels, or one-fourth of the whole, in fa- | Y°™™S: and should be thrown into the heg.pen bee 
vor of weeding, fore it is put in to any field.—Farmer’s Companion, 

“2. Barley. A six acre field was sown with 
barley, in fine tilth, and wellimanured, The weed- Grape Jelly —We have examined a specimen of 
ing, owing to a great abundance of charlock, cost | this exquisite article. It is made from the Isabel- 
J2s. per acre. The produce of an unweeded acre, | la ripe grape, raised at Croton vineyards: the ob- 
was only 13 bushels; of the weeded, 28. _‘Differ- | ject has been to preserve the flavor and virtues ot 
once in favor of the weeding, 15 bushels per acre, | the ripe fruit. In this the preparation has met with 
besides the land being so much cleaner for suc-| the most perfect success. We recommend the jel- 
ceeding crops. ly as delicious to the taste, and an excellent beve. 

“3. Oats. Six acres were sown with oats ; one | rage to the sick.—.V. ¥. Express. 
acre ploughed but once and unmanured, produced ger: 
only 17 bushels. Another six acres ploughed three Plant a vine, and in a few years the fruit thereof 
, times, manured, and weeded, produced 37 bushels | Will cause thee to bless the day when thou didst it, 
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AGRICULTURE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Severe sickness has prevented the continuance of 


éome suggestions on this subject, which we commenced 
afew papers since. The remarks we then made, we 
apprehend, must have indicated the eatreme debility 
which preceded the crisis; and we shall ask the indul- 
gence and kind judgment of our readers, if our present 
essay show thatin mind as well as in physical strength 
we are not yet half'a man. 


The greatest of all difficulties connected with farming 
in Massachusetts is labor. It is difficult to be ob:ained 
The prices of labor are enormous. ‘The mora:s of labor, 
as we shall presently explain, both on the part of the 
employers and the employed, are exceedingly loose ; 
and the management of it involves innumerable difficul- 

We wish 
We would 
spare no pains that hissituation should have all reasona- 
ble comforts, and would do every thing to inspire a 


to see him not only well but liberally paid. 


pride of character, to increase his self-respect; and to 
remove from his mind, when he performs his part hon- 
estly and well, any painful sense of inferiority. We 
consider high wages of labor, where there is a sound 
currency, among the best evidences of the prosperity of 
a community. Heaven forbid that labor among us 
should ever be reduced to the miserable and degraded 
condition of Europe, even of improved England, where 
men and women perform constantly the most laborivus 
and servile offices for the most miserable pittance and 
the meanest food, 


But on the other and, the price of labor should bear 
a just proportion to the value of agricultural produce, or 
the farmer cannot pay it. Lt has often happened within 
the last fifteen years, thata day 
seasons of haying and harvest, has by aday’s work been 
able to buy one and a half bushel of wheat, three bush- 
Now no _far- 


laborer on a farm in 


els of corn, or eight bushels of potatoes. 
mer can afford for any length of time to psy prices like 
these ; and the consequence is a most senous discour- 
agement to the farmer, for the whole of the produce is 
consumed in the payment of the labor. 


in describing in one of his novels the result of some 


As Scott says 


one’s farming, it {8 in Chis case—* the curls and the cart- 
eavers make it all, and the carls and the cart-eavers eat 
it all.” 
sive and successtul farmer in Essex courty, in showing 
a friend through his crowded barns and his geinaries, 
almost bursting with their fiine-s, was asked what he 


was going todo with all this produce; ‘O,” said he, 


Jt is said that some years since a very esten- 


“my cattle will eat it.” 
do with your cattle?” “© O," said he, “my men will 
eat them.” But this can hardly be culled an encour- 
aging agriculture ; 
can_ sustain it. 


** Well, what are you going to 


and men must have long purses who 


The great variety of mechanical employments exist- 
ing among us, the amount of hands occupied at high 
prices in our manufacturing establishments, the emigra- | 
tion of young men into the new States, the great num- 
bers who go into the learned professions, the unnumber- 

ed herds that crowd into cities aa house-servants, or 
shop-keepers, or tradesinen, or merchants, or almost 
any other employment which will enable them to cock 
n beaver on one side of their empty heads, and to sport | 
a clean dickey, a pair of kid gloves, and a black walnut 


| atic ioe al pabbe pliene all these se Circumstances sweep | 


| the country almost clean of young men, and render it 


| Mextio unpossible to procure the labor necessary to 

manage a farin. 
bor. Itis not to be had. The amount of dairy produce 
among us is greatly diminished. Many farms within 
our knowledge in the State, which formerly kept: tieir 
j ten, twenty, and thirty cows, and found a r.ch source of 
income inthe p oduct of their dairies, now  searcely 
make theie own buiter and cheese ; and it would be less 
difficult in most towns in the State, to find even in our 
farmers’ houses, a young lady who can execute quite 
| passably one of Mozaita best airs upon the pian, or 
lead off with grace in one of the latest German waltzes, 
than to find one who can milk a cow or make a cheese. 


ment te agriculture, than by the more general employ- 
ment of foreign labor. Our own people pretend to 
bluster and swear a greet deal about the introduction of 
the Irish into the country ; but if our own people will 
not work, we must have recourse to those who will — 
The country is largely indebted to the Irish. They | 
have made all our railroads, dug all our canals, filled up 
all our wharves, and wherever human life was to be 
used up without concern, there we have sent them, be- 
cause their necessities and their recklessness compelled 
or male them willing te go, The Irish have many no- 
ble traits of character. 
our employ have been among the most laborious and 
faithful laborers we have ever found. 
them with the grossest abuse aud injustice. 
insulted their religion, to which no peuple on earth was 
We have used them with constant 
contumely and contempt. 


ever more attached. 
We have even stoned those 
who were born among us, when in obedience to the civil 
authority of the State, they have appeared on our public 
parade ground. prepared to defend not their adopted but 
their native country. We have suffered the devil to go 
among them unrestrained ;—we have sent him in the 
form of ram and whiskey,—and then expect them to 
do well, 


Ifthe Trish can but be 
great moral refor ation which is going on in their own 


iaduced to go forward in the 








green isle—if we can but induce them to break up their 
clannish spirit by offering them the honest hand of 
| friendship—if we can persuade them to send their chil- 


| dren to our common schools and induce them to lay up 
| their earnings in our savings bank, they will rise at once 
in the seale of humanity, and prove a great blessing to 
the country ; foras yet they are willing to labor and 
Never on the earth 
were a people so crushed and abused as they have been 
in their own country. Philanthropy and humanity bid 
us therefore welcome them to a country of boundless ex- 
jtent,and which ten centories cannot fill up, and tet 
| them feel that they have the rights and the responsibili- 
l ties of men, 


consider labor as their destiny 


There is one other remedy for the difficulties of labor, 
| which is of a moral character, and the effect of which 
| may be something. Indeed we think in some cases we 
begin to perceive its influence. The opinions of young 
| men and women are becoming more sound on the sub 
| jee tof labor. They are beginning to fee] that it is not 

degrading but honorable ; and the caprices and distress- 
ing changes in business and public affairs, are with ef- 
fect admonishing many that a moderate and reasonable 
competence, the product of honest labor, is far beter 
| than to take the perils and uncertainties of trade and 
| eprcatation. 





On other topics connected with labor, we must post- 
pone our remarks. H. C. 





The same remarks apply to female la- | 


Now we know no remedy for this serious discourage. | 


Many whom we have had in! ; 


} 
We have treated 
We have | 


KARL. Y RISING. 


| [tis hopeless to persuade any one to get up early 
| whose habits of late indulgence are fixed ; and sometimes 
we think that the man in health who would close his 
| shutters that the morning sun might not enter, would 
shut his door in the face of his best friend. But we can 
say in sober truth, that the most delicious of all pleas- 
ures of this kind isin the morning of summer, that of 
witnessing the first streak of light as it darts upwards 
above the horizon, breathing the balmy freshne-s of the 
morning, after leaving your own confined chamber, 
watching the gradual advancement of the light, until 
the sun presents himself in his robes of glory, and the 
whole creation rises as it were from the dead. H.C 








ENQUIRY. 
‘To the Editor of the Farmer : 

| I notice that in the N. E. Farmer of July 8, it is stated 
| in the communication recording the progress of vegeta- 
| tion during the month of June. that a buckthorn hedge 
was trinmed at /lfinglen on the 27th ult. Will you or 
| your correspondent have the goodness to communicate 
the reasons for performing this operation at this season ? 
Ihave thought heretofore that early in spring, 


{ 


before 
vegetation Commences, is a better season, giving the new 
shoots ime to hard«n and tipen before the winter, which 
they cann.t so well du if they commence putting forth 
in July. Cc. 


| 
| 





| WEEDS. 

| Mr Eprror—Will you have the goodness to give the 
public a chapter on weeds?: [ well know that you have 
often done so ; but we require “ line upen line and pre- 


cept upon precept.” 


| Would it not be well for towns to impose the daty 
| upon their surveyors uf highways, to cause all weeds on 
the roadsides like the Canada thistle an-t the Cicuta mae- 
uluta or American hemlock, to be mowed down at cer- 
tain seasons, The latter is increasing rapidly and is 


well known to be highly poisonous, lis root is peren- 


nial and its seeds very numerous. Hardly a season 
passes without a care of death arising from euting it. 


C. 
[Our correspondent will find an article from the Alba- 
ny Cultivator on the subject of weeds, on another page 
of this day’s ditt J 


THE YOUNG GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 


We have before us acopy of the 8th edition of “ The 
Young Giudener’s Assistant,” by Thomas Bridgman, 
of New York. In looking over its pages we are well 
pleased with its systematic arrangement and with his 
piain and easy manner of communicating ins:ruction to 
| the young gardener. We are acquainted with the author, 
and know thathe has the reputation of being one of the 
| first in the line of gardening in his neighborhood. He 
| fully understands the subject on which he has written. 
We can salely commend this work to the public, with the 
assurance that it will not lead them astray. J.B. 








WOODLAND. 


| 
| A friend at Harvard, Mass., requests us to insert the 


following inquiry : 


“Which isthe most profitable management on clear- 
ing ground, where itis intended to allow the wood to 
grow again—to burn it over and take off one crop of rye, 
or to allow the immediate growth?” 


Will some of our correspondents have the goodness 
to reply ? 
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VOL. XIX. NO. 3. 


AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 








Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
EXHIBITION UF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, July 18th, 1840. 


Carnations—by Messrs Walker, Jno. Hovey, Carter 
und Jolinson. 

Dahlias—by Parker Barnes, A. Bowditch, and S. 
Walker. 

Native and other pretty flowers from Thomas Lee, 
Esq.—Naiive flowers by F. L. Call and FP. Parker. 

Bouquets—by 8S. Walker, Jno. Hovey, Hovey & Co. 
and A. Bowditch. 

We noticet among Mr Carier’s specimens, some seed- 
ling phloxes, and Delphinu:n grandifloram—the latter 
of great beauty, and well worthy of cultivation. 

For the Committee. 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 

The Committee appointed to award premiums for 
Carnations, adiudge them as follows: 

To Wm. Meller, for the best display, the L+t premiam. 

To Join Hovey, for the seeond best display, the zd 
premium. 

The committee would remark that the exhibition was 
not such as they were in hope to have seen, from the 
liberal premiums offered by the Society ; and they trust 
that anwther year the extubition of Carnations may be 
more worthy of the Society's premiums. 


<. 8: BOVEY, } Committee. 


i We recommend to our readers the letter from our 
valuatle correspondent, Wa. Foster, Esq. It wili lead 
to a train of thought perhaps new to them, and 
this seems to be the principal aim of the writer, to elicit 
theusht in others rather than to ob:rude his own ideas. 

BRIGHTON MARK E'T.—Monvay, July 20, 1540. 

Reported forthe New Enghind Farmer. 

At Market 200 Beef Cattle, 30 Cows and Calves, 
2000 Sheep and 170 Swine, 120 Swine were report- 
ed Jast week. 

Prices.— Reef Cattle —The prices obtained last week 
were sustained and we quote the same First quality, 
$6 25. Second quality, $5 75 a G6 OO. Third quality, 
$4 75 a 5 75. 

Cues and Calves.—$20, $23, $26, $28, $32, $35, 
$40, and $42. 

Sheep —Dull. Lots were sold. Ql 25, $1 33 $1 62, 
$1 71, $188. S2 00, $2 17, $2 25, F250, and R3 OO. 

Sieve —Dall. Ne lots were sold to peddle and no 
purchasers were at market. A few were retailed at for- 
mer prices, from 4 1-2 to 7. 


























THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Noriheriy exposure, weeks ending July 19. 








July, S40. | TALM. | 22,.M. | BUM. | Wind, 
Monday, 13} 64 | 84 73 S. 
Tuexday, 14 738 | #93 7 | S.W. 
Wednesday, 15 63 94 80 S. 
Thursday, 16} 70 | 95 80 | Ss. 
Friday, 17 76 | 94 7 | S. E. 
Saturday, a ae oe | 73 Ss. 
Sun tay, 1i9| 78 | yo o | 8 





On Wednesday at 2 o’clock, P. M, it was at 994 On 
Thursiay, at the same hour, 93. There has been but very 
litle raiu for several weeks, and the earth has been very dry 
indeed. Sunday afternoon we had a refreshing shower ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning. 


a 








WANTED. 
A situation as gardener, hy a yuung man who is acquainted 
with its various branches. The best references can be given, 
Apply at this office. 
July 22. 





TIE UP CHAINS. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware 
house. a good supply of those celebrated Chains for tying 
upcatile, These chains, introduced by E. H. Derby, sq. 
ot Salem, and Col. Jacques, of Charlestown, for the par- 
pose of securing cattle to the stall, are found to he the safest 
and most convenient mo ie of fastening cows and oxen to the 
stanchiou. They consist of a cham which paxses round the 
auunal’s neck, aud bya ring attached to the stall, plays free 
ly up and down, and leaves the animal at liberty to he down 
or rise at pleasure, and keeps him perfectly secure. 


REVOLAVING HORSE RAKE. 





The Revolving Rake, which has heen in general use in 
most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey.is found to 
be one of the most useful and labor saving machines now 
in use One man and horse, with a boy to lead, will rake 
| on an average froul 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do 
the wo.k well. They are coming into very general use in 
all parts of the country, and will, no doubt, in a few years, 
supersede the use of the common hand rake. There isa 
great advantage in this rake over all others. as the person 
using ii does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake, 


GRAIN CRADLES, 

The Grain Cradle is an article which 1s coming into ver 
general use in the New tengland States, where they were ul 
ol late but littde known, although they have Leen in very 
general use in the southern und western States, ior many 
years. and which ts found to be decidedly the best mode of 
harvesting grain, as itis supposed one man will cradle five 
acres in a day when he cannot reap more than one The 
aifference in gathermg a crop is so much im favor oi cracling, 
that we must suppose that it will be the only mode adopted 


as an mnplement of husbandry, as the prough now is. 

There has heen a very great improvement in the manufac- 
turing of this article, they are now made on the most im- 
proved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished iu a 
superier manner and inade of the Lest cast steel. 

BUDDING FRUI« TREES, 

Cuttings of trun trees for budding, comprising nearly all 
the choiee sorts of Apples, Pears, Pluins, and Chernes, 
known aud cultivated iw this country or in Europe, al. from 
bearing trees, can be packed i such a manner as to be sent 
with perfect safety to a y part of this country or t.urope. 


Apply by mail to the subseriber, at the Pomological Garaen, 
Salem, Mass. ROBERT MANNING. 
Salem, July 15. 
& EXCE CHAINS, 

Just received from Englaucd, at the New Engl ind Agricul- 
tural Warehouse, 6 casks chains, suitable for making the 
chain jence, &c. JUSEPH BRECK & CU. 

July 15. 
TRACE CHAINS. 
Just received, direct from the tug.ash manufacturesr, 8 
casks of ‘Trace Chains, from 6 to it feet long, suitable for 
ploughing or dratt chains, JUSbPH BKECK & CO. 

uly lo. 





SUPERB KOCKE'T LARKSPUR SLED. 
The subscribers offer tor sale a quautity of Superb Double 
Rocket Larkspur Seed, of their owu raising, saved from dou- 
ble fhowering plants only, embracing all the ditierent colours. 
bor fine, strong and eariy plants, the seed should be sown in 
August. JUSbLVH bKLCK & CU. 
June 17, 


PURK BLUOD BEKKSHIGE PIs. 


the Vure blood Be: ksture Pigs. aAiso, a lot of berkshire | 
crossed with other Breeds, ou reasouable terms at their 
Village 
Persons wishing to be sure of the clear Berkshire breed | 
may rely on those they ofier for sale, as they are tue proge- | 
ny of some of the latest imported trom England. 
June 24. 
HORTICULTURAL TOOL CHESTS. 
Containing a complete set of Garden tools of superior finish 
and style, recently received fiom Liverpool and for saie at the 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
JUSEPH BRECK & CO. 


PATENT SPRING BALANCE 
A few of those very convenient spring bulances, for fami- 
ly use, a very Supple contrivance for weightug small articles, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. No. 61 and 52 North Market 
Direct, boston, 





July 15, JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


July 15. 


hereaiter, and the grain cradtie will become of as much use, | 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 








The Society of Shakers at Harvard, Mass., have for sale 





























| rom To 
Avum, American, , | pound 5 53 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 lbs. | 625 5560 
Pa, “oo 450! 478 
Beans, white, Foreign, {bushel 175) 226 
“ 7 Domestic, . } « 2uu' 260 
Beer, mess, ‘ | barrel 1450 15 00 
No. Ll. ” 
prime, " 1100 11 50 
BRerswax, white, J ‘ | pound 35 40 
yellow, ‘ P _ | us 25 | 28 
suisties, American, “ 35 70 
Butrer, shipping, io 10 it 
! dairy, | = 22 
Canpies, mould, a. 13 | 14 
dipped, “ | 
sperin, | - | 8 
Cureese, new milk, |} pound 10 
Ciper, 2 | dozen 125 1 60 
refined, | barrel! 200) 400 
Jone Manure, ; | bushel 2 
in casks, i, ie | 
| FeaTHERS, northern, geese, | pound 
southern, geese, - ee me Se 
Fiax. (American) ; a | 9 12 
Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, 'quintal 175) 206 
} Bi,, Chaleur, “| £50) 178 
Haddock, ; ‘ “ | 60] 100 
} Mackerel, No. 1 . barre] 10 50 
No. 2, “| 25] 860 
No.3, . : “ 375) 400 
| Alewives, dry salted, No, 1. 1» el 
Salmon, Not, . « 115001) 16 0p 
| Frour, Genesee, cush, . t | * | 600} 619 
Baltimore, Howard street, ; «& | 512) 525 
Richmond canal, : J o« |} 509) 612 
Alexandra wharf, “ | 
_. aa “ 300! 
| Meat, Jadian, in bbs. , sg 3 00 | 
| Gaais: Corn, northern yellow, bushel | 
| southern flat, yellow, oor a 58 
white, . mk 66 
Rye, northern, «+ | 69; @ 
Barley, : ‘ , a | 
Vats, northern, (prime) “ | | 44 
| southern, } “ | 35 | 39 
'Grinpstones, pr ton of 2000 lbs. rough its vv | 19.00 
do. do. do. finished 28 00 | 30 08 
Hams, northern, . ‘ : pound) 9%} iv 
southern and western, . is 
Hay, best English, per ton, . j16 00) 16 00 
Eastern screwed, ‘10 60 
Hops, ist quality, pound 46) 48 
| 2d quality, — I 
| Larp, Boston, , ws 1; 6D 
| southern, .. ‘ ; ‘ ? 10; wD 
| Learner, Philadelphia city tannage, «fe 30 
do. country do. e 25; 27 
Baltimore city tannage, - 26! 28 
do. dry hides, “ 22; 2% 
New York red, light, . 20, 22 
Boston, do. slaugliter, " 21! 9a 
Boston dry hides, . | 8 20 
Lime, best sort, ‘ . J cask 75 se 
Mocasses, New Orleans, . . gallon 20; a 
Sugar House, “ | 
O:t, Sperm, Spring, “¢ 100) 
Winter, Sy 110 
Whale, refined “ 4u 46° 
Linseed, American, es 65 7 
Neat’s Foot, . ‘ ‘ ‘ “ 95 
PLaster Panis, per ton of 2200 lbs. | 
Pork, extra clear, ‘ barre] 16 00/ 17 00 
clear, ‘ : pos | 16 UB 
Mess, ; , ; , | “ $400) 15 0b 
. Prime, | “ 1260) 13 6D 
| Seeps; tterd’s Grass, . {bushel’ 260) 30D 
Red Top, southern, é - 70 80 
northern, Chee 1 60 
Canary, 4 - a sad 200) 22 
Hemp, . . : : ih. 225) 260 
Flax, . rc . ; its 200! 26D 
Red Clover, northern, | pound; 12 19 
Southern Clover, : cTe%4e 4% 16 
Soar, American, Brown, . ‘ a 5 7 
~ Casule, 9 i2 13 
TALLow, tried, ; 84 , 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, 5 : pr M. | 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 45 48 
American, full blood, washed, | “ | 40 nm 
do. 3-4ths 0. Be 40 
do. 1-2 do. “ 35} 38 
do. 1-4 and common, - 35 a 
£_: ( Pulled superfine, ‘ oT oe 45 
=t | No. 5 . es 3h 40 
ES 7 ot ee “ 23; & 
z = No. 3, 7 18 | 20 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
, oe - 
To the Editor uf the New York American : 

[ read with pleasure in your paper of Friday last, 
an extract from the Hartford Courier, headed “ The 
Bible,” [copied into the Farmer of the 8th inst.] and 
fully agree in the opinion you express of the beau- 
ty and excellence of the article. 

I do not suppose, however, that the editor of the 
Hartford Courier claims to be its author, The ex- 
tract which you published, is a portion of “ The | 
Beauties of the Holy Bible,” originally publisived in 
Eagland; a copy of which (beautifully engraved 
and printed upon a card for convenient use) | pur- 
chased in London in 1837, which has been upon | 
my table ever since. I have often wished for cop- 
ies to circulate among my friends. And in the 
hope that some one may be disposed to publish the 
whole in a neat and simple form, I send for inser- 
tion in your paper, the remainder of the article. 

i. 


THE BIBLE. 

It is a book of laws, to show the rightand wrong. 

It is a book of wisdom, that condemns al! folly 
and makes the foolish wise. 

It is a book of truth, that detects all errors. 

It is a book of life, that shows the way from ev- 
erlasting death. 

It is the most compendious book in all the world. 

It is the most authentic and entertaining history 
that ever was published. 

It contains the most ancient antiquities, remarka- 
ble events, and wonderful occurrences, 

It. points out the most heroic deeds and unparal- 
leled wars. 

It describes the celestial, terrestial and lower 
worlds. 

It explains the origin of the angelic myriads, of 
human tribes and devilish legions. 

It will instruct the most accomplished mechanic 
and the profoundest artist. 

It will teach the best rhetorician, and exercise 
every power of the must skilful arithmetician, 

It will puzzle the wisest anatomist and the nicest 
critic. 

It corrects the vain philesopher and confutes 
the wisest astronomer. 

It exposes the subtle sophist and drives diviners 
mad. 

It is a complete code of laws—a perfect body of 
divinity—an unequalled narrative. 

It is a book of lives. 

It is a book of travels, 

It is a book of voyages. 

It is the best covenant that ever was agreed to— | 
the best deed that ever was sealed. 

It is the best evidence that ever was produced — 
the best will that ever was made. 

It is the best testament that ever was signed. 

It is wisdom to understand it: to be ignorant of 
it, is to be awfully destitute !! 

Itis the king’s best copy and the magistrate’s 
best rule. 

It is the housewife’s best guide, and the servant's 
best instructor, 

It is the young man’s best companiva 

It is the school boy’s spelling book. 

It is the learned man’s masterpiece. 

It contains a choice grammar for a novice, anda 
profound inystery for a sage. 








purchase of them are pretty sure of not being im- 


; will blow by the wind; and pumpkins, squashes, 
melons and cucumbers will mix any where on the 





It is the ignorant man’s dictionary, and the wise 
mnan’s directory 


It affords knowledge wf witty inventions, and it 
Is Its own Interpreter, 
It encourages the wise, the warrior, and the over- 
comer. 
It promises an eternal reward to the excellent, 
the conqueror, the warrior, the prevalent. | 
And that which crowns all is, that the Aurnor, 
Without partiality, and without hypocrisy, 
“With whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning,” 


| 


18 
GOD! 


Secde.—If you have got two sorts of squashes or 
two kinds of melons or cucumbers planted any 
where inthe neighborhood, calculate that the fruit 
next fall will be hybrid, that is mixed, partly of one 
sort and partly of the other. As to the seeds you 
save from any one of the squashes, melons or cu- 
cumbers, do not plant them next year in the least 
expectation that you will have the original sort | 
again, or even such fruit as you happen to take the | 
seeds from. The agricultural seed stores in Bos- 
ton, take especial pains to employ men to raise 
their seeds, who will grow buta single variety of 
the same species any where on their grounds. In 
this way they secure the true sorts, and people who 





posed upon or decvived, 

Great care should be taken by common cultiva- 
tors and gardeners in the raising of seeds. ‘The 
true, origina! sorts can seldom be raised, if you 
grow different varieties in the same neighborhood. 
Corn will imix as far as the seeds from the spindle 


grounds where the same bees can fly from one 
blossom to another.—Hallowell Cult. 





«1 Good Juke.-—A teamster lately lost from his 
wagon a keg of butter, which was found by a man, 
who carried it half a mile on foot, to the tavern of | 
Mr H. where he found the owner, who thanked 
him for bis trouble. Mr H. (the landlord) observed | 
to him, that he was well paid—that thank you was 
worth 25 cents, and thank you kindly was worth 
37 1-2 cents. He (the footman) soon called for a 
dinner, which was forthwith provided. After fin- | 
ishing his meal he inquired the price—the answer | 
was, 25 cents. Ie then said, “ I thank you kindly,” | 
and moved off. ‘The landlord immediately called 
tohim. “Here, stop my friend and take your 
change—there is 12 1-2 cents due you—your bill 
was only 25 cents,” 


The editor of the Exeter News Letter—a gentle- 
man of the green bag, by the bye, says—“If our 
young men upon leaving college, instead of binding | 
themselves as hepeless slaves to the green bags, or 
the saddle bays, would more generally engege in 
agricultural pursuits, it would be better for them 
and for the country.” ¢Them’s our sentiments.” 

fenhwtenees 

Boots says that when he gets married he is de- | 
termined his wife shan’t wear the breeches, as he’ll 
have a woman so much larger than himself that 
they will not fit no how she can fix it. 


Lavater says —“ Keep him at least three paces 
distant, who does not love bread, music, and the 
laugh of a child,” 





SCYTHES, RAKES, &c. 
The subscribers offer fer sale a very extensive and com- 
plete assortinent of Scythes, Rakes, &c. consisting in part of 


300 dozen Phillips, Messer and Colby’s superior Scythes. 


50 * Metcalf’s do. do. 
50 “ Taft's cast steel do. do. 
25 “ LEnglishdo. do. Grass do. 
io * do. do. do. Cradle do. 
lo |“ do. do. do. Border do. 
100 “  Hfall’s Rakes, superior. 
100 ~~ Wilder & Eddy’s do. do. 
200 “ Common do. do. 
100 “  Cjapp’s patent Scythe Snaiths. 
bo “~~ ~=6Baker’s do. do. do. 
100 6 *§ = Common do do. do. 
2500 ‘* Austin’s superior Rifles. 
2000 “* Common do. 
i000 “ Seythe Stones, 
100 “ Grain Cradles superior. 


They would respectfully catl the attention of Dealers and 
Agriculturists to the above assortment, which consists of 
many of the best kinds now m use, and which they are pre- 
pared to sell at the very lowest prices. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
51 & 52 North Market Street. 

May 20. 

To Manufacturers of Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Implements. 

The undersigned, (editor and proprietor of the Southern 
Cabinet of Agriculture, Horticulture, &c.) proposes estab- 
lishing in Charleston, Souih Carolina, by the first of August 
next, a repository for the exhibition and sale of all articles 
connected with either agriculture, horticulture, or domestic 
and rural economy, and he invites manufacturers, to forward 
to him two or three of each article, (unless bulky or costly) 
to serve as specimens, and to be deposited for exhibition and 
sale in his rooms: He will act as general agent for such, and 
where truly meritorious, will endeavor to present them to the 
notice of thecominunity. All not disposed of, will be sub- 
ject to the order of the manufacturerers at all times. For 
further information address the undersigned (post paid) at 
Charleston, South Carolina. JOHN D. LEGARE. 

References, Messrs. J. Breck & Co., Mr Dame! Kiinball, 
and Messrs. Ellis & Besson, Boston. 

July 15. 





BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 

Orders for Pone Manure or Oyster Shel] Lime, left at the 
Bone Miil, near ‘Tremont road, in Roxbury, at the New 
England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No 5z 
North Market Street, or through the Post Office will meet 


with prompt attention. 
March 4, 1840 NAHUM WAR). 


DISHLEY SHEEP. 
For sale, twenty full blood Dishley or New Leicester 
Ewes, and one Ram. Price #10 each, Apply at the Far- 
mer Office. 
June 24. ~ 


DURKING FOWLS. 
For sale, a few pairs of pure Dorking Fowls. The stock, 
of which these are the produce, were procured in Dorking, 


| County wc England. “ Few breeds have a title to boast 


of so high and long continued a reputation as the Dorking 
Upwards of fiftyfive years have passed, since, while resident 
in Surrey, I sent to Dorking for my first regular breeding- 
stock : they were then the ancient and superior five-clawed 
breed of Surrey.”—Mowbray on Poultry, 7th Edition, 

This hreed attains to a large size. and the hens are the 
best of layers. Price $3 per pair. Apply to 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

June 24. uf 

GARDENERS’ KNIVES. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have this season imported anv. 
now offer for sale a few very superior Garden Knives, for 
pruning, &c. manufactured expressly for Gardeners, and 
warranted superior to any article of the kind before import- 
ed. 

Also—a large assortment of Budding Knives, Grape 
Scissors, &e. &ce. 
April 22 





THE NEW ENGLA*D FARNER 
Is pubiished every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a ce- 
duction of 5@ cents. 
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TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTFRS, 
17 SCHOOL STREET. ..BOSTON 
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